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generally synonymous of our word 'half {i. e., half of two = one). 
According to this rule Dr Sapir's hwa must not mean foot, but feet, in 
the same way as his la should be translated hands, not hand. 

Dr Sapir's analysis of the short text which closes his essay is simply 
admirable, and betrays an insight into the morphology of his material 
which one is at a loss to know where, or how, it was acquired. Scarcely 
more than one criticism have I to offer on this part of his paper. The last 
syllable of the compound do-at-ti is not a "noun suffix," as he believes 
(30). It is a regular verb, or rather a verbal stem, since the pronominal 
element of the same has disappeared through the process of word forma- 
tion. Do is the Carrier negation au, the Babine so', Chilcotin lla, 
Sekanais usse, Nahanais atu. These particles or words can, in the 
North, conveniently be omitted in many cases. They are the equivalents 
of the French ne . . . pas. 'At, as we have seen, means "wife"; -ti is 
the root of the verb mti, "he has." 

This is about the sum total of the criticisms I have to make on that 
author's rendering and interpreting ot the southern dialect he introduces 
to the philological world. 

Adrian G. Morice 

ASIA 

Some Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Culture. By Berthold Laufer, Ph.D., 
Associate Curator of Asiatic Ethnology, Field Museum, Chicago. (Re- 
printed from The Journal of Race Development, Vol. 5, No. 2, October, 1914, 
pp. 160-174.) 

It is a matter of great regret that Dr Laufe/s writings are so little 
known among Americanists and ethnologists generally. However 
specialized researches into the civilization of nations possessing a written 
literature may have become, there is surely no difference in principle 
between studying the culture of primitive and of civilized populations, 
and the ethnologist might reasonably expect valuable suggestions from 
the historian, the Egyptologist, the sinologue, et al. The sources of 
information of these scholars appear of higher authenticity than the 
oral traditions recorded in the course of ethnological field-work, and at 
all events promise a better chronological insight into the actual growth 
of cultures. Unfortunately we are often disappointed in these hopes 
through the fact that the student of higher cultures is not imbued with 
the anthropological point of view: too often he naively assumes "theories 
that are now gracing only the refuse heaps of the modern anthropologist's 
laboratory"; too often he remains ignorant of avenues of approach 
successfully trodden by modern ethnologists. As a striking illustration 
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we may cite the lack of criticism with which speculative afterthoughts 
are frequently taken at their face value, — as trustworthy accounts of 
the actual origin of institutions. The distinctive value of Dr Laufer's 
work lies in the fact that he combines the erudition of the Orientalist 
with the spirit of latter-day ethnology, which he applies with originality, 
rare judgment, and unusual psychological insight to the problems of 
his chosen field. Readers of the American Anthropologist need only be 
reminded here of Dr Laufer's independent "Theory of the Origin of 
Chinese Writing" that appeared in this Journal in 1907 (pp. 487-492); 
of the pregnant general remarks scattered through the monograph on 
Jade (Chicago, 1912); and the interesting discussion of convergence in 
his Dokumente der indischen Kunst, i (Leipzig, 1913). 

In the paper now under consideration Dr Laufer briefly outlines the 
general characteristics of Chinese culture. It would be difficult to com- 
press more solid and suggestive information within the narrow compass 
of fifteen pages. Dr Laufer, dismissing the "Monroe doctrine" of 
sinologues, that Chinese culture is a purely indigenous product, estab- 
lishes its relations with other cultures. He clearly distinguishes a nor- 
thern and a southern culture area. The former is characterized by 
the use of the plough and ox in the cultivation of wheat, barley, and 
millet, while the southern farmer plants rice with the aid of the hoe and 
water-bufifalo characteristic of southeastern Asia. In the north there 
are highways, and travel is by two-wheeled carts drawn by mules, while 
the horse, donkey, and camel are found as pack-animals and for trans- 
portation; in the south there are rivers and canals, and travel is by 
boat and sedan-chairs. The northern populations show cultural contact 
with Tungus and Turkish tribes, while the south was influenced by 
the Indian and Malayan cultures. It is the northern Chinese culture 
that shares traits of the greatest significance with the early Sumero- 
Babylonian and Indo-Iranian cultures. The common possession of 
certain cereals, of the plough and the ox, of wheeled vehicles, of the 
composite bow, and of the potter's wheel, indicates "that in an un- 
definable pre-historic age a great universal and uniform culture-type 
must have existed in the northern or central hemisphere of the Old 
World, in strong contrast with the cultures of all primitive tribes which 
we encouiater in the rest of Asia, in Africa, and in America" (p. 164). 
This, the author hastens to assure us, does not imply that primeval 
Chinese culture was simply a wholesale importation from the West, 
but does prove that it cannot be considered "the product of an isolated 
seclusion." On the other hand, there is strong evidence that "as early 
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as prehistoric times the Chinese must have undergone a development 
during several thousands of years entirely independent of any Western 
influence" (p. 167). In this connection Dr Laufer emphasizes a negative 
trait, — the fact that the Chinese, like the Koreans, Japanese, Indo- 
Chinese, and Malayans, do not use animal milk for food, which consti- 
tutes a significant difference from the Semites, the ancient Scythians, 
the Indo-Europeans, Turks, Mongols, and . Tibetans (pp. 167-169). 
Another significant negative feature consists in the non-utilization of 
sheep and goat wool for clothing, this being an art taught to the Chinese 
in historical times by the nomadic peoples of inner Asia. A curious 
adhesion, in Tylor's sense of the term, is that of epic poetry and milk- 
consumption, those tribes abstaining from milk being likewise deficient 
in epic literature (p. 170). 

However, it is impossible to cite all the interesting data in Dr Laufer's 
paper without quoting or paraphrasing it in its entirety. 

Robert H. Lowie 

Aberglaube und Volksmedizin im Lande der Bibel. By T. Canaan. Hamburg: 
L. Friederichsen & Co., 1914, pp. xii, 153, large 8°. With 6 plates and 50 
text figures. (Abhandlungen des Hamburgischen Kolonialinstitutes, vol. 
XX.) Price 6 m. 

The author of this work is a physician of Jerusalem who was born 
and lived among the people whose beliefs, modes of thought and practices 
he depicts. At the same time he is fully abreast of Western science and 
familiar with modern methods of observation and analysis, having re- 
ceived his education in Europe. He had therefore the equipment and 
opportunities of studying the habits of the natives and penetrating 
the innermost recesses of their motives and thoughts rarely, if ever, 
granted to an outsider. 

After an introductory chapter which briefly describes the domestic 
conditions of the peasants (fellahins) and their utter disregard of hygienic 
rules, the views of the natives on the causes of sickness and its handling are 
treated in eight chapters under the heads of etiology; diagnosis ; prognosis; 
the healers; prophylaxis; vows, and the treatment of disease. The three 
principal causes of sickness are: (i) Spirits or demons who are everywhere, 
in fact they fill out the space between heaven and earth and are organized 
in several hierarchies with princes at their head ; (2) the evil eye, which 
again lurks everywhere, as its baneful potency is due to a poisonous 
substance inherent in all men which emanates through the eye, working 
its mischief unwittingly and unconsciously, even animals not being 



